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PRODUCTION
AND

while Japan whose imports \\ere valued at ueaily JRs. 19 cvoie^ held second place DISTaiBTmoN
with over 20 per cent, and America third place \sith about 8 per cent. With
the conclusion of peace it is natural to enquire \\hdt signs ot pennanency these
changes show. German trade in 1919-20 was still insignificant. The United
Kingdom and the United States of Ameiica have increased their shaios , thai
of Japan has declined. The most important item is still the import of cotton
piece-goods, and for various reasons the recovery ot this trade has hung fire
Present conditions m Lancashire show the mheient strength ol the trade which
makes an eventual ieco\ery inevitable, Meantime iinpoits of all other
important articles from the United Kingdom have me leased, and their value
has risen from Es. 1,549 lakhs to Es. 2,098 lakhs. Imports trom Germany still
consist almost entirely of a small quantity of alizarine dye and some petty
consignments of bar steel and cheap hardware. The phenomenal growth oi
Japanese imports requires analysis in order to appreciate fully the decline
evidenced in 1919-20. The only item of much importance before the war v> as
silk manufactures in the production of which she was haidly m serious
competition with occidental nations. During the war she made a determined
bid for entry into many lines of European trade, and her most striking success
was achieved in the case of cotton manufactures of which Es 1.028 lakhs
worth were imported into Bombay m 1918-19. Here she has met her most
serious reverse, the 1919-20 imports being valued at only Es. 242 lakhq.
Other lines of the trade in which she attained prominence were apparel, glass,
hardware, liquors, matches, metals, woollen j'arn, and timber. Her glass trade
was largely a legacy from Austria-Hungary, and her large business m matches
was made possible by the high range of prices in Sweden and the difficulty in
obtaining freight from that country. In respect of these two commodities,
and of silk goods, her position remains unshaken, competition not being
serious as yet. But m no line of business does she appear to be able to
withstand the test of revived European competition. The case of the United
States of America is very different. Growth has been much less rapid than m
the case of Japanese exports but has rested on a much securer basis. The
great oil trade has at once recovered from tonnage difficulties, and the deve-
lopment of nearer sources of supply dues not appear so far to have made any
impression on it. The motor-car business is now almost a monopoly which
the United States shares with the closely related industry m Canada. A
substantial portion of the German dye-trade has fallen to her lot, and she has
proved the superior of Japan m supplying the bazar demand for cheap sundries
formerly supplied by Germany. In contrast to Japan, moreover, her exports
to Bombay of iron and steel and of hardware are still growing. The substitu-
tion of Java for Mauritius as the mam source of sugar supply is another
striking change wiought by the war, and one which is likely to remain
permanent, at any rate until the crippled beet-industry of central Europe has
fully recovered. The large import of wheat from Australia during the year
under report was a mere fortuitous outcome of exceptional circumstances and
is hardly likely to be repeated in the near future. On the export side there
are but few striking changes to record as a result of the war. "With the
exception of certain shipments of cotton, valued at nearly a crore, to Germany,
exports to enemy countries are still negligible, and the cotton and seeds which
they formerly absorbed now go to other European countries. Exports to the
Persian Gulf ports have naturally grown tremendously and almost all lines of
export have been affected. In the absence of direct shipping from Europe, and
with transfrontier trade practically at a stand still, Bombay and Karachi are
now almost the sole sources of supply to the territories adjoining the
Persian Gulf.

6.   For various reasons movements of military stores, which, apart from Government
treasure, constituted the greater part of Government transactions, were to a tKmf-aotIont"
large extent omitted from registration during the war.   In the year under
report arrangements for a more accurate system of registration were made,
but it is impossible to strike any comparison with the past.   It may be added that
the nature of the transactions which went unrecorded during the war was, as a
rule, such that they did not seriously affect the balance of trade, which depends
less orr actual shipments of goods, than on the necessity of payitog for them,
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